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WHAT VALUE EXTEMPORE SPEECH-~ 


H, Francis Short 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


Quintilian once said, “the richest trwit of all our study and the most 
ample recompense for the extent of our labor is the faculty of speaking extempore. 
Not that I make it an object that an orator should prefer to speak extempore; — 
I only wish that he should be able to do so," 


Since the ability to speak exicmmoraneously is considered the best all-round 
method of specicng, and since it is demanded especially in our day and time, let 
us take a closer look, 


Cen this meso of speaking be taughs at all? or is it a gift, a natural 
endownuent, like blue eyes? Here is some testimony. P ies never wrote his 
Aristotle, Themistocles, and other anc orators, he inpr 
vised after Lebovious meditation, Cicero us sually used memoriter method, but 
when pressed Lor time resorted to the extempore, 


2 the of famous parliementar vary in England during the eighteenth 
century, Willies Pitt, Lord Mansfield Ly and Charles James Fox all used the extempore 
method, Mr, Piti, along with his gst ts, natural and acquired, had a marked sus- 
ceptibility Zor being aroused by the occasion, His overwhelming spontaneity and 
high personal character swept everything before him, It is said that such was 
the excitement wnen he spoke that it was impossible to report hin, 


Ma wsstield Was preeminent as an extonpore speaker, At an early age he gave 
promise of that ready command of his Mother tongus which was later shown in his 
Speechss, This was secured by a constant wenslation and retranslation of Greek 
and Roman orstors, which also gave him 2 lmowledge of the principles of elo~ 
quence, & study which he began to pursue with all diligence 1 upon his entry into 
the University. This he continued after beginning his law studies, especially 
in the practice of extenpore speaking, for which he prepared himself with such 
fullness and accuracy that his notes were useful to him in later life, both at 


the bar and on the bench, 

Tae fams of Fox as a parliamentary orator and debater is well lmown, although 
he began awkwardly and abounded in repevitions. He was an extempore speaker 
solely. Oretorically, Fox's ambition was to become a powerful debater, “one 
who goss out in all weathers," instead o- carrying with him to the House a set 
speech ese out beforehand, In this course he persevered until he became the 
acknowledged leader of the Whig Party in the House cf Cormons. He answered well 
to his own definition of an orator-——"one who can give inmediate, instantaneous 
expression to his thoughts." He mastered his subject and accumulated facts 
How he used these facts depended upon the mood of the assembly that he rose to 
eddress, Burke affirmed him to be "The most brilliant and accomplished debater 
the world ever saw." 


Of English parliamentary orators, the two most illustrious examples are 
John Bright, and William Gladstone, Bright began by conmitting his speeches to 
memory but he soon abandoned this method as both clumsy and exhausting. 


Turning now to American orators, we find that the most famous representative 
of the early period of our history, Patxick Hemry, never wrote a line of his 
Speeches, The sparks of his eloquence 2 flew hot from the anvil of his bettie 

He owed his success to early practice in conversation and public speaking, and 

to the courage and readiness with which he met a crisis, 


We are apt to think the great triwnvirate—Calhoun, Clay, and Webster— 
less ready in purely extemporaneous speech than the average legislator of today, 
and yet each of these three great orators showed a gradual development as exten 
pore speakers, Calhoun cultivated extcupore speaking with great success while 
in law school ait Litchfield, and he pursued this method in the "iron logic" of 
his speeches in Congress. Clay, too, early practiced the extempore method in 

a@ debating club at Richmond, and his yet earlier practice with cornfields or 
woods as an audience is well mown. Webster "a stcam engine in breeches" often 
prepared his speeches with great care; but when pressed for time, as in many 
great cases at the bar, he spoke from carefully prepared notes, 


William Jennings Bryan said "I first read ali I can on the subject to be 
ciscussed, examining the question from all standpoints; then prepare an outline 
dividing the subject into heads and suo-heecs; then fill in the details, I 
seldom write a speech complete. Where I have the subject thoroughly in hand, 
it is easier to use the langua we which comes at the moment than remember 
phraseology." 


In this day of microphones and tslevision, are we now neglecting one of 
the greatest arts man has evor designed? IZ you cannot become as brilliant as 
ilebster, as powerful as Mirabcau, as Llsent as Cr ady, or as eloquent as Ingor- 


soll, become the best you con, What value docs extempore speech have for you? 
E 


THE ACADEMIC DISCIPLDVE OF SPEECH 


Dr. Kim Giffin 


Devariment of Speech and Drama, The University of Kansas 
3 


The academic field of speech (to be distinguished from theatre, speech 
) correction, radio and television) is a Gynanie and growing area, New emphasis 
is being placec upon the stucy of specth as complex social act, with appro- 
priate consideration of inter-personal. relations and psychological forces. 
No longer is spesch viewed solely as wnc study of techniques of public orators 
Swaying visible crowds; our horizons range Nom an abiding interest in the 
Classically philosophical rhetoric or Lsocrates to a sense of professional 
responsibility vegading the use of Vance Packard's "hidden persuaders," 


We are concerned with those physical, psychological and logical processes 
common t© all social situations involving oral communication; we are interested 
in the srocesses of reception (listening) as well as presentation; we are 
especially concerned wit th those speech contexts in which the ideas presented 
are original with the speakers, 


The field of speech is overwhelming in its scope. Our bibliographies 
contain pertinent studies in anatony, ethics, history, linguistics, literawro 
Pp 2 > 


logic, medicine, physiology, political science, psychology, semantics and 
sociology, Any comprehensive theory of speech has to make coherent sense of 
the contributions from all of these. 


The fundamental dimensions of speech are physical, logical, psychological 
and sociological in nature, Our academic roots, however, are deep in the 
humanities and the social sciences, especially in history, philosophy, logic, 
psychology and sociology. 


There is 2 peculiar academic province witich is humanistic study in its 
est traditions; this is the study of hunan behavior as it relates to a total, 
relevant, live context, The study of speech is in this province; we stady the 

speech act as 1t relates to @ wial, relevant, real-life situation. Such a 
relationship tends to be slighted by tne swudents of language, literature and 
the graphic arts. The study of the hunanities is not dead; however, it can 
be if reference to lite situations is ignored, In the finest academic tradi- 
tion our discipline is a true marriage of the humanities and the behavioral 
sciences, 

The teaching of speech must be liberal; it must present alternative 
methods and teclarLques; it must also provide students with criteria to be 
used wicing appropriate choices among these alternatives, A free people 


muss lave opporiurlties for making choices; they must have full knowledge of 


alternatives; they mst exercise critical reflection upon the probable outcomes 
of each, These avec the elements which make men truly free. Speech education 
mst not be a set of narrow vocational sidiis; it mst not provide mere prace 
tice; it mst rather concern itself with the students' understanding, their 
social and intcllectual growth, and their awareness of a speaker's resnonsi- 


~ 
bilities to his subject-matter and to his listeners. 


in conclusion, we may summarize the nature of our discipline by outlining 
our academic goals, They are: (1) t establish lmowledge by collecting evi- 
dence velated to theory through historica> descriptive and experimental research; 
(2) to teach the principles requisite t « understanding of speech as a social 
pherisienon as well as those principles relevant to effective oral commnication; 
and (3) to serve the broader cultural commmity by making our knowledge available, 
wuiderstandabie and of significant use to the general public, 


WHY THEATRE? 
Gordon Beck 


Department of Speech and Drama, The University of Kansas 


An ever present problem in educational theatre is the justification for 
the inclusion of training in dramatics in an academic discipline. 


In order to justify training in dranatics, we mist exanine our obligations 
to (1) students; (2) the audience; (3) ourselves; and () the theatre itself. 


Our objectives in training our students should be those of any other 
Cisci 1s, namsly to promote an understanding of the broad aims of the aroa 
and imart acills and techniques necessary for future life functions, 


Many theatre educators have become concerned erage this latter objective and 


have wailed, "How can I train my students for a profession that is either non- 
existent or in which it is virtually : impossible to find satisfactory employ= 
ment?" The problem plagues us all, There are increasing sob opportunities. 
The decentralizing American theatre; the revitalizing of "the road" together 
with Broadway?s own reforms; the increasing demand for good people in educa~ 
tional theatre; t the widening of scope and hence demand in the television and 
motion picture industries; all, are increasing job opportunities. There is 


always rou 


at the top for the best people. 


Aside from gob opportunities howsver, and pexhaps our 1 larger bjec tive, 
is the education of students in theatre as 4 liberal art. Theatre is robably 
the most forceful tool we have to teach siidents about lite, Theatre helps 


life meaning. 


a 
or LS the Sut and Desy 


in himsel? from other animals man has invented three 
cat instruments for giving meaning to art, and philoe 
So ophy. Relig on is basic ally a faith held in the face of the great and 
unknown, aid its exercise _nvolves oa emotional identification, 
Pha 0505 gay a8 a Geliverative and cognitive act, essentially devoid of 
suction, Act, which lies midway between religion and philosophy in 
giving weaning t life, 2 “takes of the identification of reli- 


» 


atwa ‘onvest and best util 


es the elements of 


iz 
relizion and philosophy to teach our students about life, Paes student who 
majors in theatre as a liberal art has tne broad liberal e tion and undexze 


standing of life so much needed for the world of today pag tomox LOW. 


Os 


Our obligation to the audience, comrmosed of students and adults, is first 
fF all to entertain, that is, to "hold" the audience, Secondly we should 


ach our audiences about lite in the samc mammer as our performing students, 


poe 


iz endiences snould be broug tht intw& contact with a variety of the best forus 


of dvana from various historical and cthnic arcas, 


Our academe theatres should be great conservatories of living drama as 


val our campuses and tho comuurlties they serve as are our misewns 
our” Liox arcLes., 


Our ooligations to ourselves are not always so obvious. How can we teach 


the best dramatic techniques if we do not live them, practice them, and embody 
vaen Sgy-civenoe vos? We mst constantly read, constantly attend theatre, constantly 
dram 


matic principles, and constantly strive to embody the best theatre 


and knowledge in ourselves. 


Our final obligation is to the theatre itself as an art form, We mst 

@ sure that every production we present is a purposes forward step toward 

eviermen’ of the theatre, One betrayal of an audience will take years to 
cmaesvablish an audience's faith in the henterd. By always giving the best 


“Hubert C. pee end. "The Declins of the Professional Theatre In America," 
aexterly Journal of Speech, April, 1949, 175. 


177. 
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of our osel es and demanding the best of our students, we will not impoverish 


the art of theatre, If we have hopes of emnobling the theatre we can never be 
satisfied with less than the best, 


falcing all of the foregoing into consideration we often can sharpen the 
views of our goals. Two years ago the University Theatre at the University of 
Kansas examined these and came up with the following goals: 


eo"m and develop students in the best theatre techniques; 
rovide the necessary opportunity and inspiration for creative expressions; 
roaden and enrich the life of the entire commnity by at once entertaining, 
and by providing examples or ‘the world's best literature; 
oble the theatre as an ari form by providing always the very finest of 


We! 


fare, 


theatre erhaps. Perhaps we 
ever struggle to 

a would set for your 

time for contemplation 


s will be an invigorating 
and " inspirational experience, We should ask no more of theatre, 
% 


Are these goals too high for educ 
may never achievo them cor mplevoly at all, How 


imrove his life, These may not be the 
theatre ox educational program, but you 


~ 


- 
sac Cake Sous 


ye 
of y vour and aims, The Vex ry ace or goal 


GROADCAST TRAINING: BUILDING FOR "DECISION MAXDIG# 
Dr, Br ucs As Linton 


Department of Speech and Dram, Ths University of Kansas 


course content and gencrar mothodology are common to any new 
Fey cipline, The staff mst consider basic concepts within the area, 


ships to other fields and "justification" before College or University 


Such problems were comion in Speech some years ago and 
ent in Radio-Television, a field which is, historically spealding, 


net 44 
TELAVLON 


Educators have not always agreed on basic concepts of broaccast tweining, 
Some will point with pr uae to the very prac’ col nature of their offexings 


courses in technique, floor managing and audio control. Others will 


scora such material to lecture ond Ciscussion courses in broadcast history 
end 


nd velevision in socict In between the “trade school" and “ivory tower 
approaches 4 is a whole continues of training concept. 


The places of in the adunistrative line-up likewise vari 
considerabl weve again there exists a continuum of relationships and 
a4 


action, all ths way from academic isolation to complete integration, 
in this short essay it is impossible to deal with ramifications of the 
Sucve, Present publicity given to the “television fix," however, promts this 


account to ¢ wickLy emphasize the breadth of the field and the implications of 
‘ais Zact in our educational role. 


There is mich specific and techrical information to be absorbed in this 
field, Students must learn such things as announcing techniques, prommeiation, 
contimiuity formats, television lens selections and programming theories, They 


| 
to 
to p 
to b 
to 
acac 
currlicul® 
are now p 
in its infancy. 


must spend long hours in laboratory work: in which they simlate (or actually : 
present on the > aix) radio and televicion programs, This is not enough anymore, 
Broaccasting is too big, the implications are wo great w permit the lumry 

of techniques in vacuum, 


_ The ability tw announce or give proper Ccirecting cues is important basic 
know-how, but the student must venture beyond such narrow material for within a 
short tine he may well be called upon to mike the cecisions which govern the 
character of the radio and television transmitted to the ‘public, Trainiig for 
the second oz third job is more important than training for the first. "Decision 
making" may well be our main responsisility. 


For exanple, in television directing we may study the technical problems of 
remote broadcast, say, of a political convention, There are many 
invoiving fomats, lenses, lighting and ficla of view, What happens, however, 
when the director actually cutis in shots of a sleeping spectator during the key- 
note address? How far should we go in our work to make the student alive to the 
persuasive and ethical implications involved in just such a simple omaha as this? 


Somehow we mast add some of it t our courses which are already filled with 


soscific and importent material. Beyond this we must turn to our allied academic 
azeas, Hove we are fortunate, The Liele or Speech, for example, provides excellent 


cognate Worse How much better the director in the above problen would handle him 
self had he taken a course in Persuasion or Psychology of Mass Communications, 
Eere he would have studied theory and research findings and many case studies, 
Surely his later "decision making" would be improved through an understanding of 
concepts germane to such a course, 


in lixe manner, courses in Public Speaking, Discussion, Drama, etc. are 
not extras or innocuous electives. I submit that our role in broadcast training 
is such that the real relat tLonships existing with such areas as Speech mst be 
explored by students and re inforced by veachers. These courses are basic in any 


realistic atvtenpt to help the student develop the maturity and understanding 
necessary for decision making in a field which reflects, through comamnications 
procedures, the real and inaginary world in which we live. 


THE SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS ROLE IN SPEECH EDUCATION 


Dr, Richard L. Schiefelbusch 


Department of Speech and Drama, The University of Kansas 


There axe timree dimensions of specch activity in ‘elementary and secondary 
schools, ‘The dimensions are frequentiy caiied speech correction, speech inprove- 
ment and speech education. Together the y provice a full range program of specch 
tre Sang for school. aged children and youth. However, few school systems pro- 
face Lor aw three and most have only a token program in one or more of the areas, 


Speech correction, of course, refers to clinical training provided for 
young gsters deviate speceh behavior such as stuticring, articulatory dis- 

orders, voice problems or dclayed speech, The corrective process often requires 
a great amount of time, effort and profeswicnal skills and consequently, the work 
setting is contrived to provide for close and intensive work, The specch clinic 


remains a mystery to some teachers who co not visit there or ask eppropriate 
questions of the correcticnis A close look would reveal a fascinating 
clinical discipline which “combines phonetic skills and accurate knowledge of 
speech gr with a creative telent for challenging and guiding young 
ceople to inprove their ah tierns of speech. Both extensive professional 

cradining and excellent personal. resources are necessary for the best results, 
The work is usually continued as long as progress is noted and/or until the 
deviation is nen ated, Very often the goal is acce ptable or normal speech, 
Sometines, however, if the organic structures or %h ality of the child 
is markedly the goal may be 4 modest ce egr provement. In any 
event, the corr rectionist strives to bring about appropriate changes in the 
deviate speech behavior of the child so that he can function more effec <ively 
and conficently. 


Speech 3 improvers ent is a term that is used to refer to a variety of listening, 
evaluation, and practice activities involving speech sounds. Usually the whole 
or @ seguent of the class is involved, The group engages in a conDination 
instruction and practice which is designed to enhance the general level of 

ficiency within the group. Consequently, there is less focus upon the indi- 
idual ox upon specific deviations than there is in the corrective progrem. 
seech inprovement with small children is often geared to “ear training," sound 
and listening activities, Stories, sound games, and Wetts pretend" 
rranged and combined in a rorackable varicty of intriguing ways to 
tiiudes for good speech, Each child is encoureged to participate enthus- 
jastically and in this way to improve speech sounds that are mildly deficient or 


delayed, 


@ 


ty 


+ 
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tivities for older are appropriate their interests and 
pettcations, but are also designed to be corrective in some way. The 
stiermmle is that most children wie come to school need speech centered active 
: to help them acquire the skills they necd to be effective speakers in 
and social. situations. 


Speech h education program is often, but not always, geared to the gifted 
public speaking, cuscussion, interpretative reading, and 
oratory ov the high school level and includes choral speaking, creative drama, 
and pageants at the elementsry level, Some paper have developed routine 
speech activities in their classroom in such a way that they combine the aims 
of speech improvement and speech education in the same activity program, 


In ge ener, such overlapping of aims is coumendable. The speech correctionist 


has contributed to speech improvement activities and the teacher who is well 
trained in Language arts contributes to duproveme ont or correction projects. 
Teachers and speech correctionists tena t vealize increasingly that they mst 
share their knowledge and energies if they are to inprove the speech enviroment 
of the school age child, In this sense the speech correctionist has become a 
member of the speech education team, He is likely to be the expert on speech 
deviations and a participant in the total speech education designed to inprove 
the specch skills of children at all ability levels. 


HOW DO WE TALK ABOUT SPEECH AND DRAIIA? 


Dr, William A, Conboy, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama, The University of Kansas 


It is no secret that our professic. his communication problem, It 

is no secret, but it is distressing, We tecit. otnevs te speak effectively -- 

yet we seem to havo trouble telling ow’ own stery to colleagues in education 

and to the general public, 


In the feature luncheon address at the convention of the Central States 

Speech Association in Detroit last April, Dr, Kenneth Hance of Michigan State 
Univorsity labeled this paradox as perhaps the greatest handicap to ow pro- 
fession today, We do not talk often enough or well enough to others about 
speech and drama education, We either take our position in learning for granted | 
(forgetting that others may not do the same) or we settle for a diluted philo- } 
sophy which finds us equated with educational frills, frosting, and non 
essentials, 


Let us look at a few of the ways in which we should or should not talk 
about our profession today: j 


(1) It is time that we stopped talking about the speech discipline as if | 
it is an accidental grab-bag of fields which are almost unrelated. Speech, 
theater, speech correction and audiology, and radic-television form a most 
functional and purposeful amalgam in education today, Each takes the central 
process of oral commnication as a point of departure for exploring different 

! 


realms of human experience and achicvement. We are doing professional harm 
when our specializations cause us to talk as academic segregationists, We 
can and mist be able to speak in terms of integration -- in terms of the 
philosophical unity which gives strength to each area and to all areas, 


(2) Let us cease treating the speech discipline as an orphan which exists 
on hand-outs from other more respectable academic fields, The fact that we 
make use of knowledge from psychology, history, Mnglish, etc., etc., should 
not be a matter of embarrasement. It should be a matter of pride, The speech 
arts and sciences synthesize theory and learning from many fields -- and generate 
a dynamic whole which is greatcr than the sum of the parts, Oral conmunication 
is a process or system -- not a static compartment in the educational file. 
Just as medical schools are turning from the more anatomical approach ("parts" 
of the body) to a more physiological approach (the respiratory "system," the 
circulatory "system," etc,), so the speech discipline reflects the realization 
that traditional segments of learning may be studied in concert with increasing 
profit. Let us talk about the advantages of our cutting 4 cross-section through 
other fields of knowledge. This is our great asset, not a liability. Let us 
not talk as if our fields of study exist only through the grace and tolerance of 
‘Other departments, 


(3) The speech discipline is concerned with conmnication in its complete 
form -—= not merely with transmission. Yet we fail to capitalize on our signi- 
ficant contributions to educated reception in our democratic society, Actually 
we are mich concerned with developing citizens who can evaluate and appreciate 
the public speaker, the actor, the broadcaster, and the neighbor next door, But 
we tend to talk as if these objectives are minor in comparison with our goals of 
training: skilled performers, We :.ced to let the world know that our jobs involve 


more than the coaching of transmission techniques. Let us stand up and be proud 
of our role in helping students meet and handle the vast number of words and ideas 
with which they are bombarded daily in our fast-moving complex modern life, Let 

.us talk up not down our contributions to more responsible listening among our 
citizenry. Indeed, the speech discipline offers as mich to liberal education 
through the training of discriminating and insightful "reccivers" as it does 
through developing effective "transmitters, 


HK EK 


December 28-30, 1959 - The Speech and Theatre Convention: 
Speech Association of America 
Awerican Educational Theatre Association 
National Society For The Study Of Commnication 
American Forensic Association 


National University Extension Association 


Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


April 8-9, 1960 - Annual Convention: 


Central States Speech Association 


La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


April 22-23, 1960 - Annual Convention: 


Kansas Speech Association 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


CHECKLIST OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR SPEECH AND DRAMA TEACHERS 


Gordon E, Beck and Lynn R, Osborn 


Depazrtunent of Speech and Drama, The University of Kansas 


As audio-visual aids take on an increasingly imortant role in our classroom 
teaching procedures, we should all become better acquainted with those pertaining 
to ow own particular field. The following checklist has been prepared to provide 
the speech and drama teacher with four primary types of information in reference 
to audio-visual aids available for classroom use, These are: 


A. Persons and/or organizations from which information concerning audiow 
visual aids, their use, and procurement may be obtained, 


B. Current publications dealing with audio-visual aids in general, and 
those concerned specifically with their use in the speech and dcrana 
classroon, 


C. Selected 16 m, films and 35 ma, filmstrips presently available, | 
D. Addrosses and locations of film and filmstrip distributors. 


These listings (while of course by no means complete) offer the teacher a 
sound basic reference to which he may tuxn for information and assistance when 
] plaming to utilize audio-visual materials in the presentation of his course 

material. 


SELECTED INFORMATION SOURCES 


Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University Extension 

The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Communication Materials Exchange 
P.O. Box 62 
West Covina, California 


i. 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


Me, Jon Hopkins, Editor 
Audio-Visual Aids Department 
The Speech Teacher 

Yastern State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


International Film Bureau, Inc, 
57 East Jackson Street 
Chicago 4, Dlinois 
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National Audio-Visual Association, Ine. 
Fairfax, Virginia 


National Education Association 
Departisent of Audio-Visual Instruction 
1201 Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc, 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York 63, New York 


9. Teachers* Service Department 
Teaching Tools 

672: South Lafayette Park Place | 

Los Angeles 57, California 


B. REPRESENTATIVE PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


2. Announcement of Audio-Visual Aids «- Motion Pictures, published by 
the bureau of Visual Instruction, University on, Tne University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


2. Announcement of Audio-Visual Aids -— Teaching Tapes, published by 
The bureau of Visual Instruction, University Extension, The University 
of Kancas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


3. Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching Speech in English and Speech Classes 
‘Ot the Secondary School, published by the University o State of 
Newyork, State Education Departuent, Albany, New York.” 


4. Audio-Visual Instruction, published by the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction oi wie Natfonal Education Association of the United States, 


De Kieffer, Robert, and Cochran, Lee W,, Manual of Audio-Visual Techniques, . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., I955. 


6. Educational Film Guide, published by the H, W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer~ 
sity Avenue, New York 52, New York, 


7. Educational Screen and Audio-Visuai Guide, published by Educational 
creen, inc,, 2000 Park West Building, Chicago 14, Illinois, 


8, Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions, published by 
Educators Progress Service, Randoipa, Wisconsin. 


9. Filmstrip Guide, published by the H, W, Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, New York. , 


Nolland, Ben F., Hartsell, Horace C., and Davidson, Raymond L., Audio- 
isual Materials and Devices, Lubbock, Texas, Rodgers Litho, 1958. 


uu. XK.U, Film News, published by the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Univer 
sity Extension, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 


i 

| 

| 

| 

1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


12, The Speech Teacher, published vy the Soeech Association of America, 
Room 210, School of Speech, Nowtiazestera University, Evanston, Illinois, 


13. Teaching Tools, published by the Sidale Publishing Company, 672 South 
Latayette Park: Place, Los Angeles 57, California, 
C. SELECTED 16 MM, FILMS AND 35 MM, FILISTRIPS PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 
1. Acting Problems -- International Film Bureau, 11 min,, black and white. 


2. ‘The Actor: Character Creation for Diusion — Ns? Fil Service, 27 min., 
and white, 


Aeting Problems (Filmstrip) -= International Film Bureau, 23 frames, color. 


And 4 Time To Dance -= Perry-Mansfiela Motion Pictures, 19 min,, color, 


Arthur Miller <= NET Film Service, 29 min., black and white, 


Auditorium and Stage: The Mediwa For Tllusion -= N&T Filn Service, 
2 man., black te. 


Basic Stage Light Part I (Filustrip) -- Paramount Interprises, 
color. 


ivanes, 


Basic Stage Lighting, Part If (Filmstrip) -- Paramount Interprises, 
irames, black and white. 


Basic Stage Lighting Equipment (Filmstrip) -- Communication Materials 
@, 4O irames, color... ~~ 


Basic Stage Movement (3 Filmstrips) -- Stanley Bowmar Co,, black and white, 
ovement: Basis Or Theatre, 43 frames, 

Symbolic Movement, iranes, 

The Stage As A Picture, 60 franes, 


Behind The Scenes At A Theatre (Filmstxip) — Stanley Bowmar Co.,, 
57 ivanes, black and white, 


Duiiding A Set — International Film Bureau, 11 min,, black and white. 


Character Make-Up For Boys (Filmstrip) -- International Film Bureau, 
Wh te. 


Character Make-Up For Men —— University of Mimesota, Audio-Visual 
waucation 6, 1/ color, 


Children Make Their Own Plays (Filmstrip) — Stanley Bowmar Co,, 60 
iranes, black and white. 


Cloth and Color: Costumes For Illusion ~~ NET Film Service, 29 min,, 
Diack and white. 


Color and Light -- University of California, Fducational Film Sales 
Depariaent, “7 min., black and white, 
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Curtain Time -- Encyclopedia Britamica Filus, Inc., 30 min,, black 
and waste, 


Desicning A Set -- International Film Bureau, 10 min,, black and white, 


20. Designing A Set (Filmstrip) — International Film Bureau, 26 franes, 


21. Development Of The Physical Theatre (Filmstrip) -- Stanley Bowmar Co., 
$5 ivames, black and waite. 


22. Disloguet Spealcing For Dlusion -— NET Film Service, 29 min,, black 
Wale. 


Directing A Play -— International Film Bureau, 10 win,, black and white. 
Discussion in Democracy -= Coronet Films, black and white or color. 


25. Drama In The Church and School (5 Filmstrips) — Shauffler College of 
Religious and Social Work, color: 
Make-Up, 80 frames, 
Hebrew Costunes, frames, 
Roman 1 Costumes, 36 frames, 
Characterieacions, 5, frames, 
Staging ng, iIrames. 


Drotiingholm's Teatervald -- Musewn of Modern Art Film Library, 10 min., 
Diack and white. 


27. Four Ways To Drama -— University of California, Educational Film Sales 
Department, 33 min,; black and white, 


28. Getting Yourself Across <— McGraw-ilil1, 21 min., black and white. 


29, Great Actwesses Of The Past -- Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 50 
biack and white (silent). 


30. Greek momen Theatves Of The Ancient World (5 Filmstrips) -- Commni- 
Cation Materials Exchange, black and waite; 
ent Theatre of Bpidauros, 56 franes, 
Or Dionysus 39 frames, 
oz Dionysus Sus = franes, 
Hellenistic Theatre frames. 
Roman ‘heatre OF Orange, franes, 


Highlights and Shadow: Make-Up For Dlusion == NET Film Service, 29 
Tmn,, black and white. 


History Of The English Theatre — (6 Filmstrips) — Stanley Bowmar Co, 
aid wid ter 


Develop oment of frames, 
‘the Piaynouse ~ part 1, “Part 43 frames, 


‘The Playhouse - Part tt, 38 frames, 
Scenery, franes, 

Wheatrical Costume - Part I, 2 srames, 
YReat=ical Costume - Part II, ll, frames, 


| 
19, 
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How To Read A One-Act Play (Filnmsteip) -- McGrawHill, 47 frames, color. 


Integration of Dance end Drara - Perry-Mansfield Motion Pictures, 30 
, color (silent). 


is There When You Speak? McGraw-Hill, 17 min., black 
end Wil te. 


Literature Appreciation: How To Read Plays — Coronet Instructional. 
Fins, ining, black end witte, 


Make A Mask -~ Katz, Fldas, 16 min,, black and white (silent), 


Make-Up For Boys International bureau, 10 min., color. 
Make-Up For Girls -- International Film Bureau, 10 mine, color. 


Make-Up For Girls (Iilmstrip) —- International Film Bureau, 26 frames, 
color, 


Beke-Up Fox The Stage (Filmstrip) —. Paramount Enterprises, 70 frames, 


Make-Up For The Theatre University of California, Fducational 


Sales Departient, iin, , colo, 


Make-Up: Siwaight and Old Age «. University of Wisconsin, Bureau of 
Visual “Instruction, 20 Color, 


Making Theatrical Wigs ~~ University of California, Educational Film 
Sales Deparinent, Li iiin,, black and white, 


Managing A Play -~ International Film Bureau, 10 min,, black and white, 
Managing A Show (Filmstrip) International Film Bureau, 27 francs, color, 


Master Will. Shakespeare —— Teaching Film Custodians, 11 min, » black and 
White, 


Memories of Shakespeare Hoffberg Productions, 30 min,, black and white, 


Movement and Gesture: Action For NET Film Service, 2) min, 
black and white, 


Music and Effects: Sound For Tilusion -- NET Film Service, 29 min,, black 
and white, 


On Stage McGraw-Hill, 18 min,, black and white, 


One Way To Build A Flat ~- University of California, Educational Film 
Bales Departnent, 15 min,, black and white, 


Parliamentary Procedure -~. National Film Board of Canada, 22 min,, black 
end white, 


Parlienentary Rules Of Order (Filmstrip) -- University of Michigan, Audio- 
Visual Center, frames, Black and white, 


= 
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ee Speaking: Movement and Gesture --. Coronct Films, Consultent: 
« Kobinson, black end white or color, 


Say What You Mean -~ McGraw-Hill, 20 min,, black and white, 


Scenery Construction (3 Filmstrips) ~«- Communication Materials Exchange, 
color? 


Simple Flat, 67 frames, 
frames, 
Handing: riats, 32 francs, 


Scenic Styles: Design For Dilusion — NET Film Service, 29 min,, black 
and We 


Shakespearets Theatre (Filmstrip) -- Young America Films, 43 frames, 
‘black and white, 


Shakespeare's Theatres The Globe Playhouse University of California, 
Yaucational Sates Veparinent, tan,, black and white, 


Showtime -« University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 22 min., 
Diack and white, 


Simplified Stage Lighting (Filmstrip) «- National. Film Board of Canada, 
Color. 


Simlified Stecing (Filmstrip) -- National Film Board of Canada, 61 
Traues, black and white, 


Speech: Conversation -— Young America Films, 11 min. » black and white, 


Speech: Function of Gestures «= Young America Films, 11 min,, black 
and waite, 


Speech: Group Discussion -- Young America Films, 11 min,, black and white, 


Speech! Planning Your Talk ~. Young America Films, 11 min,, black and 
white, 


Speecht Platform Posture «= Young America Films, 11 min,, black and white, 


Preparation C-B Educational Films, Consultant: Karl. F, Robinson, 
ig tun., black and white, 


Speecht Stage Fright — Young America Films, 11 min,, black and white, 
Speccht Using Your Voice -— Young America Films, 11 min,, black and 


xots and Lights For Dilusion -- NET Film Service, 29 min,, 
‘anid 


Store and Space Fox Dlusion NET Film Service, 29 min., 
ck ‘and 


Stage Manager (Filmstrip) -—- International Film Bureau, 2h frames, color, 


| 
66. 
70. 
WNL, 


16 
Stage Settings (Filmstrip) ~— National Film Board of Canada, 16 frames, 


76, Stweight Make-Up For Boys (Filmstrip) -- International Film Bureau, 20 
francs, color. 


Sumer Theatre -— Almanac Films, 20 min,, black and white, 


The Plays 


Tdea For Tilusion — NET Film Service, 29 min,, black and white, 


79. The Theatwe: A Fine Art -~ NET Film Service, 29 min,, black and white, 


80, Theatre Design -- Katz, Elias, 15 min., black and white (silent), 


81, Theatre: From Ritual To Broadway (Milmstrio) -- Life Magazine, 
Division, irames, black and white, 


82, From The Beginning Films) Gateway Productions, black and 
Wal te: 
Introduction: Theatre From The Beginning, 15 min, 
English Mystery "Abranan and min, 
Berore Shakespeare "Doctor Faustas," 15 min, 
Late [8th Centiry -- "The School For Scandal," 15 min, 


83. Theory Of Make-Up For The Theatre —. University of California, Fducational 
Sales Department, 7 color, 


64. Watch That Quotation ~~ Coronet Films, 10 min,, black and white or colors 


| 85. Why Study Speech? -~ Young America Films, 11 min,, black and white, 


| 86, vies Shakespeare: Background For His Works —- Coronet Films, 1) min., 
color. 


87. Working Aids For The Theatre Technician (3 Filmstrips) -- Commni.cation 
| Viaterials color 

Shop Machinery and Tools, 0 franes, 

| Stage Hardware, 53 Tramées, 


88, Yosterdayts Actors Communication Materials Exchange, 30 min,, black 
and white; 


D, ADDRESSES AND LOCATIONS OF FILM AND FILMSTRIP DISTRIBUYORS 
) 1, Admenee Films, Inc,, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


2, Stanley Bownar Co., 513 West 166th Street, New York 32, New York, 


| 3. National. Film Board of Canada, 100 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
TLlinois, 


he 


5. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
TLlinsis 


Comuurication Materials Exchange, P.O, Box 62, West Covina, California, 
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6, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc,, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois, 


7. Gateway Productions, Inc., 1859 Powell Street, San Francisco 11, 
California, 


8. Hoffberg Productions, Inc,, 363 West lth Street, New York 18, New York. 


9, International Film Bureau, Inc,, 57 East Jackson Street, Chicago h, 
Tiiinois, 


10, Life Magazine, Inc,, Filmstrip Division, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 


11. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West lend Street, New 
York 36, New York, 


12, Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
New York, 


13. NET Film Service, Bloomington, India, 

1), Paramount Enterprises, 22 West 27th Street, New York 1, Now York. 
15. Perwy-Mansfield Motion Pictures, Steanboat Springs, Colorado, 

16, si Film Custodians, Inc,, 25 West 3rd Street, New York 63, New 


(Consult also the audio-visual facilities of colleges and wiversities in your area) 
Kansas Speech Directory 


Name: 
(circle one) 


School- 
School Phone Number: 


Your Home Address 


Your Home Phone Number: 
Major Speech Interests: (1) (2) (3)-—- 
Degrees Held: 


Colleges or Universities Attended: 


Send this Information To: Mr, Kenneth Mosier 
Fort Scott Senior High School 
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WE WANT YOU TO BECOME A MLMBER OF THE KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION] 


Almost everyone that really believes in an activity that he sponsors 
joins an organization that is symbolic of his profession. If you are connected 
with any activity in the speech field, we have an organization that wants you 
as a menber,--The Kansas Speech Association, 


Here are sone of the things the Kansas Speech Association will do for you 
this years 
1. Send you issues of The Kansas Speech Journal 
October Issuc--Kansus State Teachers College of Emporia 
December Issuc--University of Kansas 
February Issue-—Kansas State University 
April Issue--Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
May Issue--Wichita University 
*Other state colleges may volunteer to publish special issues of 
the Journal. 
2. A state Speech Directory (project of Mr, Kemeth Mosier, Vice-president 
of the 2nd District). 
3. <A debate survey--showing how Kansas schools finance their Forensic 
programs (project of Mr, Dave Blackim, Vice~president of the 6th District), 
An attractive membership card, 
5. A Speech Round Table at the fall teachers meeting (non-members, of 
course, may attend the Round Tables), 
6, A spring Speech Convention to be held April 22-23 at the University 
of Wichita. 
7. Other services that you may wish to volunteer, 
Menbersiip will run Séptonber 1959 to September 1960, 
The cost~-$2,50 for a regular mewbership 


or 
$5.00 for a sustaining membership, 


Cut on the dotted line 


I wish to join the Kansas Speech Association 


(Pring or type) 


School 


Home address 


Major 
Correction-Contest Events (cire'le) 
Colleges or Universities Attended __ 


I am enclosing $2,50 for a regular membership 
I am enclosing $5.00 for a sustaining membership 
Send a check or money order to: 
Miss Margaret Latinis, Secretary of K.S,A. 
Pittsburg Senior High School, Pittsburg, Kansas 
If you wish any of the vice-presidents will be glad to take your membership dues, 


t 
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Nane Mr,-lMiss-lirs, 
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2. Mr. Bob Bricken Kingman Rural High School 
3. Mr. Dave Blackin Russell High School 

he Ir. E. CG. Buchler . University of Kansas ~ Lawrence 
5. Mr. Gee Collier Sublette High School 

6. Dr. William Conboy University of Kansas - Lawrence 
7. Mr. Alen Gould - Washington High School 

8, Mrs. P. C. Hesser Fredonia High School 

9. Mr. Al Higgens Emporia High School 

10. Mr, Janes M, Hil Topeka High School 

lL. Mr, Mel Moorhouse University of Wichita t 
12. Mrs. Myrne Roe Wichita Southeast High School 
13. Mrs, Alma lL, Sargent Derby High School 

Mr. Maurice FE, Swanson Shawnee East High School 


Mr. Dan J, Tewell 
Mr, Jim Trent 
Miss Wanda May Vinson 


KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION MEMBERS AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1959 
Sustaining members (Paid to September 1, 1960) 


Shawnee Mission North - Merriam 


Gerald Ashen 


Pittsburg Senior High School 
Emporia Teachers College 
Kansas High School Activities Association 


to September 1, 1960) 


Regular members (Paid 


Iola Senior High 

University of Wichita 

Kansas State University Manhattan 
Platt City High School, Mo, 

Haven High School 

University of Kansas ~ Lawrence 
Lawrence High School 

Raytown, Missouri 

Syracuse High School 

Kansas State University ~ Manhattan 
Kansas Sjate University ~ Manhatian 
Kansas State University Manhattan 
University of Kansas « Lawrence 
Kansas State University - Manhattan 


Mr, Keith Akins 
Mr. Norvin Allen 

Mrs, Nella Anneberg 
Mr, Lowis H, Banker 
Mr. Vernon Barnes 

Mr, Gordon E, Beck 
Mrs, Rachel Boltoa 
Mr, Milton Brown 
Miss Laverna Buller 
Dr, D, Bunton 
Mr, George Carroll 
Mr, Rodney Cole 

Mrs, Cecil Coleman 


Mr, Dennis Denning 
Miss Vera Doud Winfield High School 
Mr, Don Enholn El Dorado High School 


Paola High School 
St. Paul High School 

Cold Water High School 

Caney High School 

Kansas State University - Manhattan 
Independence, Junior College 
Altoona High School 

Kansas State University - Manhattan 
Augusta High School 

Pretty Praivie High School 
Hutchinson Juntor College 

Kansas State University - Manhattan 
Pittsburg High School 

Columbus High School 

College High 

Pratt High School 

Hays Senior High School 

Manhattan Senior High : 

Newton High School 


Miss Constance Etzold 
Sister Eustasia 

Mr, William I, Fletcher 
Mrs, Lowise Franks 

Me, Kingsley W. Given 
‘Mrs, Margaret Goheen 
Mrs, Muricl Grokett 
Mr, Donald Hemnos 

Miss Wreatha Hicks 

Mr, Paul E, Iden 

My, Tom Kelly 

Mr, Al Knox 

Miss Margaret Ann Latinis 
Mrs, James Lovern 

Mr, old Loy 

Mrs, Christine E, Lunt 
Mr, Bill Mersh 

Mrs, Jo Menarcini 

Mra, Alma Moore 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

6,- 

Te 

#8, 

9. 

10, 

12, 

13. 

i. 

15. 

16, 

17. 

18, 

19. 

20, 

21, 

22, 

23. 
2h. © 
25. 
26, 

27. 

28, 

29, 

30, 
31, 
32, 

33, 

3h. 

35. 


36. Mr. F. D. Moon Turner High School 


37. Mr. Kemeoth Mosicr Fort Scott Juntor College 

38. Mr. Forrest Nelson Great Bend High School 

39, Mrs, Josephine Orendorff Midway High School 

hO. Mr. Lynn Osborn University of Kansas Lawrence 

Wl. Mrs, David E, Parker Chanute Junior College 

\2, Miss Blenche Perkins Claycenter High School 

43. Mr. Bob Patton Hutchinson High School 

hh. Miss Sarah Price Paola High School 

LS. Mrs. Gertrude Railsback Oberlin High School 

h6, Mrs, Gladys Reed Kansas State University ~ Manhattan 

h7?. Mra, Ruby Reed Marion High School \ 
8, Virginia Reed. McDonald High School 

9. Mr, Tom P, Rea Univerubty of Kansas « Lawrence 
50, Mr. Joseph C, Rhea University of Kansas - Lawrence 

51. Mr. James Robbins Kansas State University ~ Manhattan 

52. Mr. Joseph Roche Windthorst High School, Spearville 

53. Mx. Ronald Shafer Meade High School 

Si. Mr. H, Francis Short Kansas State College of Pittsburg i 
55. Mr, Jim Simpson Mullinville High School 
56, Miss Darlene Starks High School 
57. Me. FAR. Swekey Mound Ridge High School 

58. Mr. Robert Enyder Kansas State Universlty + Manhattan ; 
59, Mes, George E, Tatman Leavemrorth High School 


60. Mrs, Anita Taylor Kansas State University - Manhattan 
61. Mrs. Mary Jane Teall University of Wichita 
62, Miss Lucille Terpler Leoti High School 
63, Mr. Teddy R, Tower Larned High School 
#6. Mer. John White Pittsburg Senior High School 
65. Miss Gertrude S, Wheeler Topeka High School » 
66, Miss Jeanette White Hamilton High School 
67. Mr. Charles C, Whitson Hill City High School 

68. Miss Clarice Zwiebel Nickerson High School 2 


e 
* Honorary Members 


Note--1, If your name does not appesr on the ebove membership list, you have 
not payed your KSA dues for the curvent year,” 
2. If you wish to change your regular membership to sustaining send a 


are 


note to that affect along with an additional $2,50 to Miss Margaret | a 
Latinis. 

3. If your name or school is not like you want it to appear on the 
membership list, please type the correct information on a post card t 
and mail. it to Miss Margaret Lotinis, Pittsburg Senior High, Pittsburg, Ks. . 


(— KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


d 

MEMBERSHIP CARD 

1959-1960 , © 

Name Mr. John S. Doe 
Address American Senior High 

9 

Membership expires, SEPTEMBER, 1960 


President Dan J. Tew2ll 
The 1959-60 KSA cards are pink and look like the facsimile above, 


